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HE WORK of the artist at the 
. present time is largely conditioned 
by the demands made upon his time by 
Uncle Sam, and many an able prac- 
titioner is now engaged in duties far 
removed from his normal occupation. 
Even so there are still a number of art- 
ists — painters, sculptors, woodcarvers 
— who could be gainfully employed by 
the Church, and this may be a good 
time to attempt an escape from that 
type of art which is often dubbed “‘ec- 
clesiastical,” and which is on a par with 
the churches which have been designed 
and planned with the dead hand of 
frozen tradition. In the February, 1943, 
issue of the Magazine of Art, Mr Lee 
Simonson, one of our leading stage de- 
signers, expresses a rather lugubrious 
‘opinion of the fate of the artist in the 
post war world, but he rightly states that 
artists have been suffering from over- 
production and underdistribution and 
‘that prices are often so high that a 
sympathetic patron cannot afford to 
buy. Perhaps so, but the artist can also 
claim that because of few opportunities 
for sales he must keep his prices high to 
make up his year’s income. Then the 
prospective patron replies that he can- 
not afford to be penalized for this state 
of affairs, and we have the usual vicious 
circle again. Why not then begin with 
the premise that both artist and patron 
would like to get together on an equitable 
basis and see what can be done? 
_ First, let the potential clerical client 
and his architect eschew the temptation 
to get lots for little. Let them realize 


that a good painter or sculptor is worthy. 


of his hire and then make generous 
allowance in the total budget for such 
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work. Let them, insofar as it is possible, 
deal directly with the artist so that he 
may benefit from the totality of the sum 
set aside. If, perchance, the work of the 
established artists because of pres- 
tige, experience — is beyond their reach, 
let the client and architect seek out 
younger artists who have yet to make 
their mark. In the February, 1943, issue 
of LirurcicaAL ARTs, reference was 
made to the Art Institute of Chicago and 
the Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Now we 
can add the John Herron Art Institute 
of Indianapolis. The directors of these 
organizations would undoubtedly wel- 
come requests for information concern- 
ing the work of talented students or 
graduates whose interests lie along re- 
ligious lines. Such requests, either from 
the clergy or the architect, might well 
be the means of rescuing a talented man 
or woman before they are gobbled up 
in the industrial or commercial field. 
Such a procedure is worth a trial and, 
with patience and understanding, could 
help us all to rid the Church of the 
blight of “‘ecclesiastical art’? and endow 
it with a truly creative religious art. 


SOME MONTHS ago, one of our 
members who is also the dean of the 
school of architecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr Leopold Arnaud, told us of 
the work of a Franciscan brother who, 
under the sponsorship of his superiors, 
had completed the full course of studies 
in architecture and received his degree. 
This story is incorporated in the notes on 
‘‘Post-War Planning,” in this issue, sup- 
plemented by other comments from an- 
other architect, Mr Barry Byrne. The 
illustrations and plans ought to interest 


many of our readers and possibly pro- 
duce tangible results. “Two Churches 
and Some Comments,” is written by a 
journalist now in the Canadian civil 
service (C. P. Thomas is a pseudonym). 
“Report from Mexico,” by a Mexican 
architect, shows how the wind blows in 
that country. And the illustrations of 
Mexican paintings, as well as those of 
the Wall of the Beatitudes, in a little 
town near Guadalajara, are proof that 
a vital religious art can flourish any- 
where if there are persons who have the 
will to follow sensible norms. The story 
of “Alteration after a Fire” in a little 
Wisconsin church strikes another en- 
couraging note and ought to demolish 
the all-too-prevalent laissez-faire attitude. 
Father Weller’s solution is not the only 
one but it is a good one. The literary edi- 
tor of the Commonweal, Mr C. G. Pauld- 
ing, contributes a sensitive article on 
the work and personality of a great art- 
ist, Marc Chagall, one of whose etch- 
ings is reproduced as the frontispiece in 
this issue. A good way to lessen the in- 
fluence of “‘ecclesiasticism”’ in religious 
art is to introduce the work of artists like 
Chagall and Rouault. The work of such 
men affords us a breath of fresh air. 

We are particularly pleased with the 
announcement of Professor C. Rufus 
Morey’s election as a corresponding fel- 
low of the Ponteficia Academia di Arche- 
ologia. Our readers of many years will 
recall Professor Morey’s fine articles on 
Christian art which appeared in Lirur- 
GICAL ARTs in 1931-1933. He has been 
Marquand professor of art and archae- 
ology at Princeton University since 1918 
and his most recent book, Mediaeval Art, 
is reviewed in this issue. 


Post-War Planning 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


N EVALUATING the possibilities 

inherent in an intelligent approach 
to the problems which will confront us 
in post-war planning, only a wise man 
indeed could, with certainty, offer a 
key plan which would settle all difficul- 
ties, human and economic. But it seems 
advisable to consider the matter with 
a view to creating an atmosphere in 
which we might function properly, in 
so far as post-war building for the 
Church is concerned. Certain aspects 
of past experience can serve as a guide 
to-day, and likewise certain mistakes 
can serve as warnings for those who 
may still be asleep in the arms of a mori- 
bund past. 

Once we accept this point of view, 
plans can be studied as definite and 
positive objectives and not only as 
experimentation. This means that work 
to be executed later, immediately fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities, can 
be planned now. Working drawings 
can properly be studied at the present 
time— whether for new buildings or 
extensive alterations. Specifications can 
be written which will take into consid- 
eration possible changes arising from 
“new materials or a new use of estab- 
lished materials. This preliminary plan- 
ning will make it possible to begin 
construction immediately following the 
end of the war and thereby help to 
take up the slack during the adjustment 
period from war time to peace time — 
thus not throwing the entire burden of 
assisting the trades, manufacturers of 
building materials, and others on 
Government projects. 

Planning now would also enable 
architects to keep their organizations 
on at least a skeleton basis and employ 
men who are unlikely to be called into 
active service, but who may be forced 
into other occupations unless they find 
professional employment to-day. And 
we all know how difficult it is to build 
up a competent professional organiza- 
tion once its members have been forced 
into other occupations. Even if pastors 
cannot contemplate large-scale build- 
ings or alterations, they can at the most 
helpful moment give immediate work 


to those whose job it is to produce what 
may be termed the movable objects in 
a church, the appurtenances: sculptors, 
vestment makers, woodcarvers, cabinet 
workers, stained glass craftsmen, and a 
host of others. It is true that present day 
restrictions and a certain lack of ma- 
terials reduce the possibilities, but much 
more can be done now than has so far 
been attempted. 

In all this, we can take a leaf out of 
Mayor La Guardia’s letter to the City 
Planning Commission of September 15, 
1942.* In this letter the Mayor of 
New York City states: ‘“The Board of 
Estimate and the City Council have 
already authorized an amount of $22,- 
000,000 for necessary construction 
plans. Let me make clear for the benefit 
of amateur planners that these plans 
are not just surveys, pictures or render- 
ings. Plans mentioned in connection 
with the present city program, unless 
designated as studies or preliminary 
plans, mean actual working drawings 
and specifications.’’ Why not follow this 
procedure for church building opera- 
tions? 

In a letter to the clergy and laity of 
the diocese of Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(December 28, 1942) the Most Rev- 
erend William J. Hafey touches on 
many aspects of post-war problems 
which offer a welcome parallel to the 
suggestions offered above. With His 
Excellency’s permission, I quote the 
following paragraphs from this letter: 


The transition from the hectic days of war to 
the ordered ways of peace-time industrial and 
agricultural economy, judging from our experi- 
ences of the past, will involve a large migration 
from industrial centres to the former home or 
homes of relatives or, whenever possible, to a 
small farm. For all too many there will be no 
job or position or source of income for months 
or longer. The strain on family life will be tem- 
porary but frequently severe. To meet such a 
forthcoming emergency, not only principles of 
social justice must become operative, but the 
charity of Christ must ever be on the alert and 
going about in the manner of Christ Himself, 
with help and solace to all in need. 

With these possible conditions before us, and 
their solution one of our aims as we fight and 
pray for a victory of a true peace, may I present 
two objectives, one parochial and the other 
diocesan, which I am convinced will be both 
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practical and of great moral and social benefit ; 
in the post-war period. : : 
Upon the parish, the unit of Catholic or-_ 
ganizational activity, will come the first call for 
family and individual assistance. The existence j 
in each parish of a Saint Vincent de Paul So- ; 
ciety, and frequently a Third Order of Saint — 
Francis, is the indication that the corporal and — 
spiritual works of mercy are of the very essence 
of the truly Catholic parish. To meet the post-_ 
war demands which may be many and for aa 
considerable period of time, I hereby authorize 
our Reverend Pastors to institute a monthly 
special charity collection on a Sunday deemed? 
suitable by the pastor. All proceeds will be 
placed in a post-war charity account of which” 
the pastor will act as treasurer. 
As soon as the amount is sufficient, the pas- 
tor will immediately invest in a $100 Victory 
Loan Bond of the United States. And this will 
continue in each parish for the duration. A re- 
port of the amount on hand will be recorded in 
the annual parish accounting sent to the Chan- 


. 
. 


The value of this plan as outlined will be 
threefold: (1) the parishioners of each parish 
will be united in immediately assisting our na- 
tion to finance the war in which so many of our 
young men are giving their very lives; (2) it will — 
represent our united effort to forestall inflation 
with its disastrous effects upon all who have 
been hard-working, thrifty and putting their 
savings in banks, insurance, etc.; and (3) each 
parish will have, after the war, a considerable 
sum available to meet the calls for true Chri 
tian charity within parish limits. 


While this Scranton diocesan plan 
is but a revival of the “rural life pro-— 
gram” inaugurated four years ago, 
namely, the establishment of parishes 
with pastors in the rural or farming — 
districts of the diocese, the principles 
enunciated by Bishop Hafey are also 
valid in post-war planning for building 
operations, and one financial set-up — 
could be paralleled without prejudice 
to the other. Members of congregations _ 
throughout the land are now enjoying | 
higher wages than ever before and are — 
in a position to contribute in substan- — 
tial manner to a building fund. A por- 
tion of these funds could be allocated _ 
at once for working plans. And these _ 
funds, siphoned out of the surplus avail- _ 
able at the present time, would help to 
decrease the inflation bugbear. | 
oa 
‘THE FOLLOWING comments—_ 
with plans and other illustrations on — 
pages 56-61 —are offered as indica- _ 
tions of the direction in which some — 
post-war work might be channeled. — 
The plans were deliberately chosen be- _ 
cause their authors’ approach gives — 
evidence of vision, intelligence, and a__ 


* Supplement A of Proposed Post-War Works 
Program, as supplemented October, 1942. 
Copies can be procured from the City Planning _ 
Commission, Municipal Building, New York 
City, for 25 cents. 
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have a member of the order thoroughly 
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concern for the realities of the problems 


involved. In the first instance Mr Barry 
Byrne gives a short outline of his philos- 
ophy of architecture and explanations of 
two plans, which ought to be carefully 
considered by all. In the second, the 
“story is told of a welcome departure from 
_the all too prevalent procedure of ar- 
-chitectural practice in the religious 


orders. Here we have the superiors of a 


Franciscan brother (Cajetan Baumann) 
sponsoring his professional architectural 


_ training at one of our great secular uni- 


versities. The idea is not to supersede 
_the work of the architect, but rather to 


trained and therefore able to act as 


professional adviser for his superiors 
in all matters involving design and 


- construction of their institutional build- 


ings. It would be well if other religious 


_ communities followed this lead. 


Both Mr Byrne and Brother Cajetan 


_ give evidence of a direct concern with 


_ Walsh, who during his life-time was a 
partner of Mr Charles Maginnis, he 
said a thing that momentarily puzzled 
me. In 1925, shortly before our en- 


sensible planning and attention to the 
needs of the liturgy—a concern not 
always found in what may be termed 


the “usual church plan,” where the 
whims of the designer, rather than 


liturgical norms, seem to be paramount. 


A small church and a cathedral plan. Mr 


Byrne tells his own story. Saint Michael's 


Church, Cedarville, New Jersey. The Very 
_ Reverend Michael A. Dalton, V.F., pastor. 


When I first met Mr ‘Timothy 


counter, a letter of mine had appeared 


in the Commonweal. This dealt with the 
_ theory that an American Catholic 
church building should be developed 


i 


_he had been led into this wrong as- 


_ out of those natural arrangements which 


existed in our churches and were es- 
- teemed practical. He told me that his 
_ reading of my letter and my later articles 
had led him to think they were written 
_ by a priest and he had been surprised 


when Mr Maginnis told him I was an 
architect. 
On further thought I realized why 


sumption. My approach to the problem 


_of the church plan had been, in a meas- 
ure, from a standpoint that I believed 
~ would be that of a priest who ministered 
in such a church. I had always thought 


that what best served the purposes of 


this ministry, in its primary liturgical 
aspect, as well as in pedagogical and 
social ways, should determine the ar- 


‘rangement of the church plan and the 


building’s architectural form. The aes- 
thetic idealization, which is the essence 
of architecture, would then have its 
basis in a necessary, practical reality. 
That Mr Walsh thought these ideas 
were those of a priest, therefore, was 
encouraging, as I had been endeavor- 
ing to view the problem from such a 
standpoint. 

This approach still has my full alle- 
giance, and the design of Saint Michael’s 
Church in Cedarville is an effort to 
make use of it. The conditions to be met 
in this church are those usual to many 
missions. It will be served from Bridge- 
ton where Father Dalton lives. This 
means that it will be difficult to have 
more than one mass on days of obliga- 
tion. The normal congregation is under 
150 persons with the possibility that 
this number will be doubled on Christ- 
mas, Easter, and on feast days popular 
with the Italian farmers who make up 
the congregation. A hall was necessary 
for Sunday school use, as there is no 
parochial school, and it would also be 
valuable for meetings, suppers, and gen- 
eral social affairs. 

An oversize church to meet occa- 
sional demands would be uneconomi- 
cal. This suggested the idea of having 
a 150-seat church and of combining it 
with the hall to care for the occasional 
larger congregations. As will be seen 
from the plan, the hall continues back 
from the sanctuary. Collapsible doors 
are indicated to the rear of the altar, 
and when these are opened, the priest 
celebrates in the middle of the congre- 
gation, assembled both in the church 
and hall. When closed, on ordinary 
occasions, the doors are to be covered 
with a large dossel-like hanging, which 
gives a background for the altar and 
which can be drawn back when the 
collapsible doors are opened. Plan and 
perspective on page 57. 

A similar scheme might be the answer 
to the problem confronting pastors in 
places which have a summer colony and 
where the winter congregation is much 
smaller than that during the summer 
vacation period. In the case of the 
Cedarville church, it is also the idea to 
utilize the labor of the parishioners for 
some of the construction work. This 
necessitated a building plan that would 
be easy to lay out on the site, and a 
construction system, in wood, that was 
familiar to such relatively unskilled la- 
bor, and which, once established by a 
foreman, would require only a repeti- 
tion of structural parts and members. 
As a consequence the studs for walls, 


joists for floors, and trussed rafters for 
the roof are made up of standard mill- 
length lumber such as will require al- 
most no cutting on the job. All of this 
constituted something of a limitation 
and explains the general conservatism 
of the architectural design. 


An idea for a cathedral plan 


The genesis of an idea, in this case 
the plan of a cathedral church, is often 
interesting for what it indicates in the 
way of a response to circumstances and 
the stimulus these offer. In this instance 
the idea originated at the Eucharistic 
Congress in Cleveland in 1935. I was 
more impressed by the vast concourse of 
worshippers there than I had been at 
previous congresses, such as that at 
Chicago, and out of my response to the 
surge of devotion that I witnessed came 
the thought that the future might see the 
institution of more diocesan eucharistic 
congresses. This impelled me to think 
in terms of my own work in architecture 
and to develop a cathedral plan that 
might accommodate itself to such con-- 
gresses. See plan on next page. 

Circumstances permitting the services 
at a eucharistic congress to be held at 
the cathedral itself, rather than at a 
stadium or convention hall, would cer- 
tainly be desirable. To do so it would 
help accentuate the fact that the cathe- 
dral is the mother church, in a special 
sense, and to further the feeling that it 
is the centre of spiritual life in the dio- 
cese. This is a feeling one rarely has 
about cathedrals in American cities. As 
it would not be possible to have a 
structure large enough to accommodate 
the vast crowds which could be ex- 
pected to attend the services, the idea 
here is to make the outdoors, with the 
cathedral interior, serve this end. 

The circular sanctuary is designed to 
have its perimeter open up, using tele- 
scoping panels between the supporting 
piers. When open the sanctuary would 
be like a great baldachino over the 
high altar, as viewed from the field, or 
natural amphitheatre, on which it cen- 
ters. As the plan is an idea, rather than 
a project, conditions of site, seating 
accommodation within the cathedral, 
and the nature of attached buildings 
were assumed. The seating in the cathe- 
dral, therefore, was established at 2,500 
and the encircling aisles, which would 
be developed into subordinate chapels, 
would accommodate approximately 
1,000 additional persons. The outdoor 
field, if of the size shown, could care for 
20,000 more. 
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The general shape — that of a fish — 
gives the plan something of a symbolic 
character. It has the further advantage 
of being a superior acoustical form and 
of solving the aesthetic problem of re- 
lating the comparatively small size of 
the rubrical altar to the great width of 
the church nave. The convergence of 
the plan, as it approaches the sanctuary, 
brings the altar, and the parts of the 
church interior close to it, into relation- 
ship in scale. It is also the idea to have 
the level of the floor of the narthex and 
encircling aisles the same as that of the 
tops of the pews. Steps lead down from 
the narthex and aisles into the seating 
part of the church. This arrangement 
of raising the level of the entrance would 
give the spectator a feeling of clear, un- 
obstructed space. 
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Brother Cajetan’s story and his comments on 
the planning of a novitiate for the Franciscan 
Order, a library, and mission buildings for 
the Negroes in the South may pave the way 
for similar experiences. 

Brother Cajetan’s training began in 
Europe, where he learned the art of 
cabinet-making by day and attended 
classes at the Gymnasium and technical 
high school by night. His home was 
close to the shores of the Lake of Con- 
stance. Having completed his novitiate 
at the famous monastery of Our Blessed 
Lady at Fulda, Brother Cajetan came 
to the United States in 1925 at the 
request of the Very Reverend Matthias 
Faust, O.F.M., who now holds the 
office of delegate-general of the Fran- 
ciscan Order in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and Central America. 

Brother Cajetan had always shown a 
great interest in architecture and the 
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fine arts, but it was a distinct surprise 
when Father Matthias, a man of great 
vision, decided to send him to follow the . 
courses in architecture at Columbia — 
University, from which he graduated in i 
1941 with high honors. During his 
studies at Columbia Brother Cajetan 
gained practical experience in the office 
of Mr Robert J. Reiley, a Catholic 
architect who has executed a consid- 
erable amount of work in the New York 
and Brooklyn area. Such a procedure 
was most welcome to many of us who 
have always felt that a thorough training 
in architecture might well benefit mem- 
bers of religious communities. It is a 
splendid idea to have thoroughly trained 
professional men in a religious order, - 
so as to bring about a better codrdina- 
tion between the architect, artists, 
craftsmen, and client, and thus to join 
ranks with those who earnestly seek to 
elevate the standards of art at the service 
of the Church. 
In the plan for a novitiate (see page 
61) for the Franciscan Order we see 
that Brother Cajetan departs from the 
conventional closed plan idea. The pro- 
posed site, already purchased, is a 
hilltop, with beautiful views in three 
directions and scattered woods closing 
the fourth. The orientation is such that *+ 
all living quarters will have sun during 
the day. The novices must be kept — 
separate from the rest of the community — 
and greater solitude is required for them. _ 
However, certain functions are per- — 
formed in common, such as chanting in © 
chapel, meals in the refectory and oc- 
casional work in the shops. The aim of 
the designer has been to separate these ~ 
two groups in such a way that there — 
will be no interference, yet no lessening _ 
of unity. } 
Upon entering the main door, one _ 
comes to a yell-lighted entrance hall, — 
centred on a shrine. The public turns 
toward the left and may go to the par- 
lors, the visiting hall, or the chapel, but _ 
no further. The members of the com-_ 
munity turn to the right and enter the | 
monastery proper. The chapel faces the 
highway and can be seen from a great _ 
distance. The priests’ wing is at the — 
front of the group of buildings; it con- _ 
tains twenty-five bedrooms, two suites, — 
several parlors and offices, a large visit- 
ing room, recreation rooms, etc. The © 
library has north light and a well pro-— 
tected outdoor terrace. In the most quiet 
part of this building is the infirmary, — 
also accessible to the public. The re- _ 
fectory is two stories in height, over- _ 
looking a garden. 
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Completely separated from the public 
part, as well as from the community 
proper, are the quarters for the novices. 
‘But they have easy access to the chapel, 
refectory, library, shops, and front door. 
‘At no time do they have to enter the 
priests’ wing. There are fifty rooms for 
‘the novices on the upper two floors, as 
well as rooms for the novice master and 
his assistant; a recreation room, class- 
‘rooms, and oratory are located on the 
floor below. A balcony overlooking the 
chapel is on the second floor. The ora- 
tory of the novices is for their exclusive 
“use, to encourage visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, for monthly recollections, 
for practice chanting, etc. All other 
religious exercises are held in the large 
chapel. Yet, in case of emergency or 
fuel shortage, the use of the small oratory 
could be extended. All services and 
shops are located toward the back of the 
building. The kitchen is only one story 
_in height, thereby eliminating unpleas- 
ant fumes and odors. 
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The entire project is connected by 
means of open and closed cloisters, 
forming courts, and gardens. One of 
these gardens is for the use of the priests 
and brothers; the large yard facing 
south and away from the public is for 
the novices. The small formal court may 
be reserved for visitors and dignitaries. 
The complete plan is clear, simple, and 
is a happy solution of a rather intricate 
problem. There is nothing that could 
be taken away without destroying the 
whole. 

The mission group for the Negroes in 
the South (see illustration of model on 
page 61) consists of a church, a school, 
a convent, and a monastery. The plot 
measures approximately 320 feet by 450 
feet and is located on the outskirts of 
the town. All the buildings are placed 
so as to take advantage of the sloping 
ground. The church will seat five hun- 
dred persons and the grade school will 
accommodate three hundred pupils. In- 
corporated with the school are play- 
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SAINT MICHAEL’S CHURCH 
CEDARVILLE, NEW 


JERSEY 


(See tert page 55) 


[58] 


SERVICE ENTRANCE 
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A COLLEGE LIBRARY 


rooms, an auditorium with stage, a 
kitchen, and boiler room. Until the 
completion of the church, the audi- 
torium will be used as a chapel. Adja- 
cent to the school buildings are outdoor 
playgrounds. A convent for ten teaching 
sisters and as a monastery for five mis- 


sionaries are contemplated and form © 


part of the. total design. Gardens are 
provided for each building, and there 
is a large plot for the growing of vege- 
tables. Spacious areas in front of all the 
buildings give them the proper impor- 
tance and seclusion. 
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The third building designed by Brother 
Cajetan (see plans on this page) is a 
library for a liberal arts college. In a 
restudy of an already existing plot plan, 
Brother Cajetan placed the new library 
at the transition of two campus courts, 
between the humanities and science 
buildings. Since our libraries are usually 

_ understaffed it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the administrative problems 
be solved from the librarian’s point of 
view. The architect must keep this in 
mind and guard against the temptation 
of monumental schemes which all too 
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often result in headaches for everyone 
concerned. 

A study of the plans will show that 
Brother Cajetan has produced a well 
integrated design. One person can con- 
trol the entire layout with ease. Not only 
can one person oversee the front door, — 
the principal rooms, public circulation, 
and the entrance to the stacks, but also — 
the private entrance to the faculty stud- 4 
ies and the service entrance. The library } 
is designed to contain one hundred | 
thousand volumes, but the plan is suffi- : 
ciently elastic to allow for the possibility _ 
of further enlargement of all its func- j! 
tions. The main reading room is closed _ 
off from disturbing elements. The cat- — 
alogue space is adequate, well lighted 
and accessible to all. Another welcome __ 
feature which provides for quiet work- 
ing conditions is the arrangement of — 
carrels on each of the seven levels of — 
stacks. These carrels are small cubicles, 
each with a table, chair, and book- — 
shelves, an outside window, and a read- 
ing lamp. In the basement are located — 
staff rooms, the shipping department, 
photography rooms, newspaper stacks | 
and storage. The toilets for the public _ 
are located on the mezzanine floor. 4 

All who have worked long hours in a : 
library, both the administrative staff and — 
the readers, particularly research work- — 
ers, will appreciate the careful attention 
to detail shown by the designer, and — 
they will appreciate certain welcome 
departures explained in the above short _ 
description and indicated on the plans. — 
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Two Churches and Some Comments 


C. P. THomas 


HE CATHEDRAL of Notre Dame 
_ in Montreal is highly praised by 
‘tourists, the natives, and, of course, the 
Chamber of Commerce. I have never 
‘been able to summon a real liking for 
the church. The altar structure, the 
‘stalls, the screens, even the gallery pil- 
lars display magnificent examples of 
wood carving, bearing mute witness to 
- the craft and the patient devotion of the 
builders. They also bear a thick overlay 
of gilt and varicolored paints. In the 
_ nave there are a few charming pieces of 
sculpture, but most of them, as well as 
the paintings, strike me as darkly hide- 
~ ous. There is no light in the church; it is 
‘shut in by skyscrapers on all sides. This 
lends an air of what some call solemnity: 
I call it simply gloom. 
_ But the dignity of the interior none 
_ can deny. Despite the frivols and the 
_ trappings, the sheer tremendousness of 
_ the church: the Alpine height of its 
pointed arches, rising till they disappear 
_in darkness, the gigantic effigies of saints 
_and prophets — all combine to create a 
distinct feeling of awe. Since sometimes 
~ it is well to be awed, I used on occasion 
to visit Notre Dame. 

- And on my last visit I came upon 
something altogether new to me. Near 
the fourteenth station there is a small 
altar dedicated to the Little Flower, 
_ which I had never inspected closely. 
_ This time, as I was passing, I noticed a 
little placard beside the statue of the 
saint, and, moved by curiosity, stepped 
_ over to read it. The notice concerns it- 
self with what it calls the “‘Aureole of 
~ Saint Teresa.” A brass halo, supported 
_ by a length of tubing, is fixed above the 
effigy’s head. Electric cable is hidden in 
the tubing, and the halo itself is 
studded with electric rosettes, each of 
which contains a bulb of the type used 
_ ordinarily to ornament Christmas trees. 
If the supplicant inserts a dime in the 


slot provided, the aureole lights up and | 


‘remains illuminated for a period of pre- 
cisely ten minutes. The placard gravely 
announces that, if more than one dime 
be inserted at a time, ten minutes of 
light will nevertheless result from each. 

O happy thought! How superior, ina 


practical way, is such a device to com- 
mon vigil lights, which may be knocked 
over by accident and set fire to the 
church — a disaster which has already 
befallen the cathedral more than once. 
And how pleasant a way to dispose of 
one’s silver, in illuminating the faces of 
the saints! 

Desiring to experiment, I placed a 
coin in the slot; but the lamps were 
apparently connected in series, and 
one of them had burned out, putting the 
whole string out of operation. I was 
disappointed, of course, but I did not be- 
grudge the saint, the sexton, or the poor 
my tiny contribution. I had learned 
something about Notre Dame that I 
never knew before. 


A DECADE or so ago, in a city that 
shall here be nameless, there lived a 
great priest. He was scholar, a doctor of 
canon law, and a hero, decorated by a 
grateful king because of many wounds 
received while ministering under fire to 
his men during the last war. And, more- 
over, he was a lover of beauty. 

As the end of his years on earth ap- 
proached, he decided to build for his 
people a truly magnificent church. He 
did so. It is an edifice of smooth white 
stone, fashioned in the style some call 
neo-gothic, without ornament or arti- 
ficiality of any kind. This simplicity of 
design was carried out in the interior, 
whose only decoration is an oft-repeated 
Greek monogram of the Saviour. The 
eye of the visitor is led irresistibly to- 
ward the communion railing — four 
blocks of solid red-black marble, with 
the words “Panis Vitae” deeply incised 
in the outer surface — then up the steps 
to the sanctuary, up again to the altar, 
a single block of the same marble, up to 
a magnificently simple crucifix hung on 
the wall of the apse, up, finally, to the 
church’s principal glory, a rose window 
whose stone tracery is as delicate and 
graceful as the divisions of a snow crys- 
tal, whose panels shine with all the 
rubescent beauty of stained glass. The 
pastor wrote that no man could enter 
this church without his heart being lifted 
up; and the words are true. 


Then, his last purpose accomplished, 
the scholarly and heroic dreamer died; 
in due course, his Ordinary appointed a 
successor. Building the temple had cost 
not only effort, but quantities of money, 
and the parish was now heavily in debt; 
it was inevitable that the new pastor 
should be of the executive type, a man 
fitted to clear away the burden. Equally 
inevitably, though a good and holy man, 
he lacked the vision of his predecessor; 
his talents lay in other directions. The 
niche of the throne of exposition, for ex- 
ample, he found irritatingly empty; 
there he installed a second crucifix, 
without noticing that it interrupted the 
eye’s upward sweep. The liturgical vest- 
ments for the altar itself he thought 
superfluous; they were packed away 
and brought out only on great feasts. 
Albs and surplices ornamented with 
intricate lace replaced the plain linen 
garments on which the old pastor had 
insisted; chasubles, tunics, and dalmat- 
ics of the seventeenth-century French 
“‘fiddle-back’’ style replaced the flowing 
vestments which had seemed so appro- 
priate to the church. 

There was a rich and pious woman of 
the parish who also disliked what she 
called the ‘‘nakedness” of the church; 
she gave a large sum of money for the 
purpose of additional ornaments. These 
took the form of two enormous bronze 
candelabra, each holding about a score 
of pink, cone-shaped globes illuminated 
by bright electric lights. One was placed 
on each side of the sanctuary gate; when 
the lights were lit, they effectively 
blocked the worshipper’s view of the al- 
tar and the tabernacle with its Royal 
Prisoner. 

The addition of a few reliquaries of 
gilt, decorated with semi-precious stones, 
and the hanging of multi-colored little 
flags, strung from pillar to pillar, com- 
pleted the “clothing” of the church. 
One final alteration, the substitution of 
a choir of mixed voices for the neces- 
sarily all-male chancel choir, was found 
impossible; somehow, the architect had 
omitted to include any means of access 
to the choir loft at the back of the 
church. However, the Gregorian for. 
which the existing choir had become 
noted was largely replaced by more 
“tuneful”? music. 

Happily, this true story has another 
chapter. In the course of time, another 
parish, also in financial difficulties, be- 
came vacant; the pastor-executive, hav- 
ing acquitted himself well of his duties, 
was promoted to a domestic prelacy and 
this large parish. The priest who suc- 


~ 
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ceeded him is, like the first pastor, some- 
thing of a scholar and something of a 
dreamer. He has moved the pink 
candelabra — which, naturally, could 
not be thrown out altogether — back 
into the far corners of the apse, where 
they are as inconspicuous as anything of 
the sort can possibly be. The multi- 


_ colored banners have disappeared; the 


altar vestments are back in use, and the 
flowing robes which had given way to 
the fiddle-backs; the choir sings Gre- 
gorian once more. 

Oddly enough, the pastor finds his 
congregation pleased with these rever- 
sions to the original forms of their house 
of worship. And, as one of the curates 
confided to me on the anniversary of the 
dedication of the church, the clergy feel 
that they can now sing the Mass Ter- 
ribilis est locus iste without being dis- 
tracted by the unintended pun. 


YOu WILL already have gathered 
that I write these notes in a somewhat 
critical spirit, and have perhaps set me 
down as a finicky dilettante unworthy of 
notice. I shall go further, and condemn 
myself utterly, by adding a few short 
comments with which almost everyone 
is certain to disagree. 

(I) Of all the parish churches I have 
visited, from coast to coast in both the 
United States and Canada, I should es- 
timate that not one fifth have proper 
baptistries. When the baptismal font is 
located within the nave, half the signifi- 
cance of the sacrament, when solemnly 
performed, is lost. I believe that in 
churches already built the font should 
be moved into the vestry, the sacristy, 
or some other convenient place; and 
provision for a separate baptistry, how- 
ever small, should be made in all now 
building or still in the planning stage. 

(II) I have never seen an image of 
Our Lady which did not represent her 
as a girl of about seventeen. Granted 
that she was a mere slip of a girl at the 
time of the Annunciation, she must have 
been well on to middle-age by the time 
of the Assumption; after all, some thirty- 
five years had elapsed, at least. And I 
think her maternal aspect might well be 
emphasized in her effigies, as it is in our 
hearts; it would be surely easier for us to 
think of her as our mother if we saw her 
so depicted. 

(III) We have all been told, time and 
time again, that the faithful actually 
prefer the gory crucifixes and hideously- 
colored statues which now litter most of 
our churches to plainness and dignified 
simplicity. From my own experience, 


‘this is simply not so; they prefer the 


gaudy merely because they have so sel- 
dom seen anything else. As an example 
I might quote the remark of a far-from- 
educated young Irish lad who had been 
with me on a visit to one of the more 
highly-advertised and luridly-decorated 
shrines: “Boy, how I’d love to be let 
loose in that place with a gallon of paint- 
remover!?? He did not mean to be ir- 
reverent; it was just that he had seen, 
and become accustomed to, plainer and 
better things. 

(IV) I think we should see finer high 
altars in our parish churches if the cus- 
tom of reserving the Blessed Eucharist 
on a side altar, or in a special chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament, were revived. 
The fact that the custom still obtains in 
most of the older cathedrals shows that 
it does not detract from the dignity of 


Report from Mexico 


IGnaActio Diaz MORALES 


HE GROWTH of population in the 

cities and other centres has again 
brought to the fore the problem of build- 
ing new churches, and it is now appar- 
ent that a revival of old styles does not 
work. Some time ago a group of young 
Mexican architects banded together to 
plan an orthodox revolution or crusade 
against what they deemed to be dis- 
credited forms of architecture and 
thereby win back, for the Church, the 
perennial title of Regina Artis. 

If we rightly read the history of past 
ages, we realize that the Church was 
generally the only entity that gave to 
the people a consecration of their works 
of art and, even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, artists worked for the Church, and 
the Church in turn accepted all the new 
modalities in art without fear of the new 
thing, this chiefly because of the Church’s 
eternal doctrine and promise of ever- 
lasting life. 

Throughout the ages the Church ab- 
sorbed these new concepts in art and in- 
fused her spirit in them, thereby showing 
the world that she is always actual. This 
spirit was so powerful that the Church 
was able to bend the most pagan ele- 
ments and direct them to the glory of 
God, as we see in the pagan dances, 
pagan places of worship, pagan orna- 
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the sacrament; and the high altar hasa 
dignity of its own, from being the place _ 
where the communal mass is said. More- 
over, revival of the custom would do — 
away with the necessity for the ungainly, _ 
and sometimes even ugly, tabernacles — 
which certainly do not add to the beauty _ 
appropriate to the special place of the _ 
sacrifice. 

(V) Finally, speaking as a layman,I 
should like to add my voice to the rising — 
chorus advocating more and smaller — 
parish churches. I know one thing: 
when I am in trouble or distress, and in © 
need of the consolation which one hour 
with Him provides, I always go to a 
small church and never to a large one. 
Physical nearness to the sacrament really 
increases the sense of spiritual intimacy __ 
which, in times of strain, one so ardently — 
desires. 


ments. Very little progress in religious __ 
art has been accomplished since gothic 
times, and even the Renaissance, with 
all its power, succeeded in only a few 
instances. The past century brought us 
the most incredible degeneracy of re- 
ligious architecture and arts, as can be © 
seen in its climax — those horrors prop- 
agated by Paris’s rue Saint Sulpice and ~ 
its counterpart in many countries. 

To us young Mexican architects and 
artists architecture is the art of building 
a shelter for man, and the church is the 
shelter of God, the House of God. In all 
its manifestations the church building 
must be as dignified as man can afford 
for this purpose, and we soon realized _ 
that little could be accomplished by 
merely copying past styles. Though | 
there was good spirit in the originals, it _ 
was evident that copies — out of time — _ 
produced all too often grotesque paro-— 
dies which always lacked most essential _ 
virtues, honesty and sincerity. We be- — 
lieve, then, that our best offering, as pro- — 
fessional men, is when we give of our- ~ 
selves and out of our time. 

Once we asked Igor Stravinsky about — 
the reasons which had prompted him to — 
write his marvelous Symphony of the 
Psalms, “composed to the glory of God _ 
and dedicated to the Boston Symphony — 
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A NOVITIATE FOR THE FRANCISCAN ORDER: DE- 
SIGNS ON THIS PAGE BY BROTHER CAJETAN BAU- 
MANN, O.F.M. 


(LEFT) PLANS OF THE NOVITIATE 


First floor (A) chapel (B) public part of chapel (C) shrine and confesstonals (D) pub- 

lic parlors (EF) lubrary (F) guardian's office (G) priests’ rooms (H) bishop's and pro- 

vincial’s suites (J) priests’ common room (K) library (L) sacristy (M) work sacristy } 

(N) scullery (O) kitchen (P) small dining room (Q) tatlor shop (R) laundry distribu- | 

tion (S) laundry (T) shoe shop (U) cabinet making (V) painting (W) novices’ oratory 
(X) novices’ classrooms 


INTERIOR VIEW OF CHAPEL. 
THE DESIGN OF THE TRUSSES} 
ALLOWS FOR THE FULL HEIGHT) 
IN WHAT WOULD ORDINARILY | 
BE THE NAVE OF A PARISH 
CHURCH. THE ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE SANCTUARY CEILING | 
Is AN INTERESTING SOLUTION | 
OF THE PROBLEM INVOLVED | 
IN PROVIDING A CANOPY ABOVE | 

THE ALTAR 
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MODEL OF A MISSION GROUP 
FOR NEGROES IN THE SOUTH 


Photo F. S. Lincoln . 
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GOLGOTHA, 1942 
BY JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 
COLLECTION RAUL VALDES, MEXICO, D.F. 


EPIPHANY, 1942 

BY FEDERICO CANTU 
GALERIA DE ARTE MEXICANO 
MEXICO, D.F. 


CHOIR BOYS, 1942 


BY RICARDO MARTINEZ i 
COLLECTION OF MR AND MRS HENRY _ 
CLIFFORD, RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA : 
- 

; 

* 
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Three contemporary Mexican paintings ex- 
hibited in the current exhibition, ‘“Mexican 
Art Today,” at the Philadelphia Museum — 
of Art. Typical examples of a renewed in- — 
terest in religious themes by Mexican t 
painters. j 


Photos courtesy the Philadelnhia Afacoum nf Art 


AURCH IN MEXICO. JUAN BAR- 
AN, ARCHITECT FOR THE REN- 
ION OF THE MAIN FACADE. 
ACIO DIAZ MORALES, ARCHI- 
fm OF. THE WALL OF THE 
BEATITUDES 


iS WALL OF THE BEATITUDES IS A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE 
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»AGOGICAL VALUE OF A TELLING TEXT. THE ARCHITECTS 
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hy AN EXCELLENT REPLY TO ANTI-CHRISTIAN PROPA- 
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SAINT LOUIS’S CHURCH, DORCHESTER, WISCONSIN. THE REVEI 

END PHILIP T. WELLER, PASTOR. TRIPTYCHS, SHRINE. PANEL 
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Orchestra on the occasion of that or- 
chestra’s fiftieth anniversary.” Mr 
Stravinsky replied that he had decided 
_to write this symphony because, since 
Bach, no musician had written music to 
the glory of God by using His own 
-words; that so much modern music 
lacked this gesture of adoration toward 
Him Who gave us everything. Of course, 
Stravinsky discarded the profuse litera- 
-ture of “religious”? music written to 
“create” mystical feeling —few such 
“Pieces could be catalogued otherwise 
except as “Saint Sulpicien.” 

I insist on this episode because it 
taught me a great lesson. Upon further 
questioning as to why he had used the 
Latin verses, the master told me that 
these verses were so wonderfully ordered 
‘as to indicate the natural way to praise 
_ God. He added that, having in mind the 
| praise of the Lord, he naturally chose 
the best and could not find anything 
better or more inspired and perfect than 
the Vulgate. 

_ This conversation with Stravinsky led 
“me to realize all the more the impor- 
“tance of Bible texts, which contain the 
true spirit of perfect praise to God, the 
perfume of the Liturgy. And if a non- 
Catholic, seeking the right spirit, as did 
Stravinsky, as well as Bach, when he 
wrote his B minor Mass, turn to the 
Bible text, why should we forget it and 
act as though we knew nothing of the 
true praise of the Almighty? 

AND SO we all decided to baptize our 
own materials and our own techniques 
_and bend them and twist them to make 
them Catholic and place them in the 
atmosphere of our Church to show the 
world two things: that our beliefs are so 
well suited to survive that they can live 
in happy concourse with the most auda- 
cious manifestations of art in any age, 
and also that we, men of the twentieth 
century, can in our own language give 
‘praise to God, formulated in our best 
materials, our best techniques, in short, 
in being ourselves. 

- Having postulated these principles, 
‘we met under the auspices of our 
Bishops, the Most Reverend José Garibi 
Rivera, Archbishop of Guadalajara, 
and the Most Reverend Guillermo 
Tritschler, Bishop of San Luis Potosi, 
both great humanists and large-minded 
princes of the Church. With the advice 
of Dr D. José Ruiz Medrano, preben- 
dary magistral of the Cathedral of Guada- 
Jajara, we (Luis Barrag4n, Enrique de la 
‘Mora, Mauricio Campas, and myself — 
BarragAn being an outstanding promoter 


and excellent architect; de la Mora, the 
architect of the ‘“‘Purisima’’ of Monter- 
rey; and Campos, the director of the 
San Carlos School of Architecture in 
Mexico City, a very eager spirit and 
clever architect) agreed to the following: 
(1) The care and conservation of our magnifi- 
cent religious architectural monuments. 

(2) The reconstruction of those monuments of 
the faith of our fathers which were distorted by 


the dreadful neo-classic trend of the nineteenth 
century. 


(3) The planning of our new churches accord- 
ing to the language of our day, because sin- 
cerity and truthfulness are the only virtues 


whereby we may properly praise the Lord in 
His House. 


(4) To give every opportunity to our compe- 
tent artists and to form others in the develop- 
ment and promotion of a vital and living con- 
temporary art. 


We realize, of course, that we have 
many opponents among those of the 
laity who have been impregnated 
with the sentimentalism of commercial 
“church art”? and, among the clergy, 
those who have been educated in Rome, 
particularly, or in certain sections of 
Europe, and who think that the way to 
respect tradition is to repeat the forms, 
not the soul, of past styles. It is the letter 
that kills, but the spirit vivifies. 

If we can only win the clergy to our 
cause, it will be a definite triumph, be- 
cause they might then become the best 
propagandists for a sensible revolution 
of the arts at the service of the Church 
and, through them, we could break 
down the opposition of the most diffi- 
cult fortress, the people. Or can it be 
vice versa! 

In order to achieve our goal we have 
planned a series of lectures in the semi- 
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naries of Mexico. Through these lec- 
tures, to be given by architects and 
artists, an attempt will be made to indi- 
cate to future priests the réle which they 
can play in the evolution of religious 
art; in their capacity of liturgical ad- 
visors they will be led to dig deep in the 
liturgical field and thus be open to new 
trends and new techniques and thereby 
be opposed to a mere revival and copy- 
ing of old forms. We also plan to create 
in all seminaries a special course in the 
elements of architecture and the allied 
arts, this course to be based on the prin- 
ciple that unless tradition is a spring- 
board to the future it is without much 
value. This course should be given by 
an architect or, if one is not available, 
by a well-orientated and sympathetic 
priest. And finally we plan to finance a 
course of lectures which, under the 
auspices of the Archbishop of Guadala- 
jara and the Bishop of San Luis Potosi, 
would be given throughout the country 
in order to propagate our hopes and 
aims and, in time, would produce a 
magnificent and tremendous Laudate to 
the Lord, reflected in our churches, our 
monuments, and the allied arts. All to 
fulfil the exhortations of our Psalm 150: 


Praise ye the Lord in his holy places: praise ye 
him in the firmament of his power. 

Praise ye him for his mighty acts: praise ye him 
according to the multitude of his greatness. 

Praise him with sound of trumpet: praise him 
with psaltery and harp. 

Praise him with timbrel and choir: praise him 
with strings and organs. 

Praise him on high sounding cymbals: praise 
him on cymbals of joy: let every spirit praise 
the Lord. Alleluia. 


Omnis Spiritus Laudet Dominum. 


An Alteration after a Fire 


Saint Louis’s Church, Dorchester, Wisconsin 


NCE in a while a pastor will em- 
bark on the job of altering his 
church, and the result will be a justifica- 
tion of what the liturgical revival can 
mean for those who seek the beauty of 
the house of God. And quite often it so 
happens that such results are achieved 
under very modest circumstances and 
with a comparatively small outlay of 
funds. This does not necessarily mean 
that an adequate amount of money is 


a deterrent to a good job, but it may~ 


well mean that the main ingredient is 
an intelligent approach to the problem 
allied to a proper dose of competence. 
Such an intelligent and competent job 
was done by the Reverend Philip T. 
Weller in the remodeling of Saint Louis’s 
Church, Dorchester, Wisconsin. And it 
was done without prejudice to proper 
liturgical norms and requirements. II- 
lustrations on page 64. 

A fire which gutted the interior of the 
church provided the opportunity. There 


were no changes made to the structure 
itself. The restoration was predicated 
on the desire to produce a new interior 
_ which would serve the needs of the 
congregation in accordance with the 
needs of the liturgy. There were certain 
architectural imperfections in this old 
structure, but the elements which have 
been incorporated in the new interior 
strike a refreshingly contemporary note. 

The altar is consecrated and consists 
simply of a four-inch marble mensa 
supported on four stipites, resting on a 
marble platform. This altar stands 
thirty inches from the rear wall of the 
sanctuary; in incensing it, the celebrant 
goes entirely around it. The tabernacle 
is so fastened to the altar that, on oc- 
casion, it can be removed and mass 
celebrated versus populum. The candle- 
sticks are of pewter. The altar triptych 
is of southern poplar wood. The center 
panel depicts Christus Majesticus, in the 
ancient conception of benign Master. 
The panel on the Epistle side shows 
Isaias: ‘And he shall judge the Gentiles, 
and rebuke many people: and they 
shall turn their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into sickles: 
nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they be exercised 
any more to war.” (ii. 4.) 

The panel on the Gospel side shows 
Saint John, prophet of the New Testa- 
ment: “Saying with a loud voice: The 
Lamb that was slain is worthy to re- 
ceive power, and divinity, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and benediction.”’ (Apocalypse v. 12.) 

These side panels close over the 
middle one from Passion Sunday until 
Holy Saturday. When closed, the doors 
of the triptych depict, in very simple 
style, an eclipse of the sun. 

Since the sanctuary is very low, the 
canopy of the altar is attached to the 
ceiling. The sanctuary lamp is of plain, 
early-American spun glass. 

The shrines of the Blessed Virgin and 
of Saint Joseph are of the same material 
and character as the central triptych. 
The communion tables are of heavy 
white oak, made like priedieus with 
kneelers; they are free-standing and re- 
movable. Before mass the sacristan 
places folded linen on the outside edge 
of each table, and, at communion time 
the server spreads these linens over the 
tables, hanging down on both sides. The 
Stations of the Cross are also of the same 
material and character as the triptych 
and shrines. On each station is a verse 
taken either from the Old or the New 
Testament. The pews and all wood 


furnishings are of Appalachian white 
oak with natural rubbed-in finish. The 
windows are of a decidedly modern 
character providing a maximum of 
transparency. Seven of the clerestory 
windows have symbols of the sacrament, 
and, in each case, the sacrament selected 
is the one which goes, by association, 
with the symbol of the liturgical year 
painted to the side of it on the wall 
(e.g., Advent, Holy Orders; Parousia, 
Extreme-Unction; etc.). The rose win- 
dow depicts the patron of the church, 
Saint Louis of France. 

And here is a detail which should 
always be considered by architects: the 
organ console is down in front near the 
shrine of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
choir occupies the first five pews on the 
Gospel side. This arrangement, besides 
bringing the choir near the altar, is 
very conducive and helpful to congrega- 
tional singing. The organ chamber is 
up in the gallery. In planning a new 
church, care should be taken to pro- 
vide a special place for the choir, al- 
ways near the altar; in this alteration, it 
must be remembered that the old plan 
had to be taken into account. But the 
fact remains that the pastor kept his 
choir near the altar. 

The general decoration of the ceiling 
and the walls are equally effective in 
their simplicity. The ceiling shows the 
genealogy of Christ, ending with the 
Holy Spirit over the triumphal arch. 
The branches of the genealogical tree 


Marc Chagall* 


C. G. PAULDING 


HE IMMIGRANT never comes to 

us empty-handed; he comes with 
his memories but he keeps them in his 
heart. It is not that he desires to keep 
them hidden: he might even like to 
show them: he is unable to show them. 
His life and his hopes move forward 
into America but his memories are in 
his heart: they are hidden; he cannot 
give them form—and so America is 
made by the immigrant, but the memo- 
ries that were brought to America in 
the hearts of those who made America 
are hidden, many of them, and many of 
them are lost to us entirely. There is this 
also. We who wear the right American 
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depict our incorporation into the mysti-— 
cal body of Christ and the supernatural 
functioning of that body. On the side — 
walls, between the clerestory windows, — 
are eight symbols, four on either side, — 
depicting Christ’s working in His mys- 
teries of the liturgical year. It is to be 
noted that this decorative scheme is 
thoroughly pedagogical in character — 
and purpose and avoids the meaningless. 
and stereotyped details which clutter 
the walls of so many of our churches. | 
The triptych, shrine panels, and 
Stations were painted by Robert Har-: 
mon, of the Emil Frei Studio, Saint — 
Louis, Missouri. The windows were also 
designed and executed in that studio. 
The painting of the ceiling and wall 
decoration is the work of the Langen- 
feld Studios, of Carroll, Iowa. The 
color of the sanctuary walls is a deep 
blue-gray; the ceiling and clerestory 
walls are of an off-white and the 
ambulatory walls are rust. The canopy 
over the altar consists of crossed wood 
panels suspended about six inches from 
the ceiling, with a silver and blue design — 
painted on the ceiling showing between _ 
these wood panels. > 
This little job is an object lesson of 
what can be accomplished when the | 
liturgy is understood and appreciated in ~ 
a spirit of humility. An atmosphere is | 
thus created in which normal artistic | 
problems can be solved in an intelli- 
gent manner, consistent with the means _ 
at hand. 


“ 


clothes and know how to put a nickel in — 
the subway, watch the newcomers land 
with their bundles and their languages | 
and we tell them to speak English and _ 
we do not ask to know the treasures, the _ 
ageless, the new treasures which they ; 
bring, concealed in their hearts, from 
the ancient world to the new. P| 

But when Chagall came to us frond i | 
Vitebsk we had no need to worry about ; t 
whether we knew Russian or French. 
and all that he brought to us from Rus 
sia, from Israel, was in his heart but it ( 

* Marc Chagall. By Raissa Maritain. Sex eng | 


illustrations. New York. Editions de la Maiso on 
Frangaise. $2.00. ia 
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was also — because he was a painter — 
immediately evident and visible to us. 
The memories which the artless immi- 
grant holds in his heart Chagall holds 
there also yet because he is an artist 
they are not incommunicable. They 
cannot be incommunicable. The artist 
cannot hold his grief, his joy to himself. 
Chagall has brought to America every- 
thing that is dear to his heart and we 
“have only to look at the pictures he has 
brought and at those he has painted 
since his arrival in order to be enriched 
by his spirit, his inner spirit which he has 
bared to us through his art. 
'. Yet because the images he employs 
are unfamiliar to us and because he is a 
“‘literal’? painter only in the sense that 
his work is a literal transcription of a 
Spiritual vision, we need to know some- 
thing about how that vision came to be 
his. We need a little science in order to 
see that the painter works in hieroglyphs 
-and not entirely in pure design. For 
visual pleasure we need only to look at 
_Chagall’s painting and no one can be 
insensitive to his line, color and com- 
position and no one can fail to admire 
the extraordinary gradations of black 
-and white in his engravings. But Cha- 
gall is not afraid to have his pictures 
“mean something. His language is that 
of the painter; he wishes to be judged 
entirely on his mastery as a painter; 
instead of through words or sounds, his 
language is perceptible to the intelli- 
gence by means of images. Yet, still, 
‘Chagall is using language and with the 
purpose of communicating to our under- 
standing his inner emotion, his truth. 
The sad little violin player, the flow- 
ers, the fiancés reclining on a roof, the 
sleigh traveling in mid-air, the angels 
‘in the skies, the ritual candelabra, the 
‘crowds of the Russian revolution, the 
flying cows, the human figures with the 
head of a bird, — all these images of 
the possible and impossible, all this 
extraordinary freedom from natural- 
ism, this levitation are in Chagall’s 
canvases not simply as decoration — 
no matter how wonderfully decorative 
they are — but as Chagall’s explanation 
of the world. If we are to understand 
Chagall’s all embracing pity, his in- 
herited comradeship with suffering, his 
intense loyalty to the persecuted, his 
gentleness, the peculiar quality of his 
innocence — the child’s innocence which 
refuses to believe that the spiritual is 
excluded from the world — we will need 
perhaps some explanation and com- 
mentary. We will need to be taught 
how to read the hieroglyphs. (We are 


so hardened that we no longer may see 
simply by ourselves.) 

This guide to Chagall, this lucid 
commentary, Raissa Maritain has now 
given us. She knows Chagall and the 
culture Chagall springs from. She too 
has made his journey from Russia to 
Paris and then to New York, and she 
has made also another and more mys- 
terious journey which was not a journey 
simply across Europe, across the seas. In 
Lettre de Nuit (it is reproduced, likewise, 
in Mare Chagall) this great Catholic poet 
wrote in a few luminous lines (‘‘Chagall 
est venu ad grands pas...) all that is 
necessary in order that one may know 
—as she knows — Chagall, in order 
that one may perceive that his art is a 
spiritual art, a supra-natural art. She 
might simply have republished this poem 
with the illustrations that are in this 
book, and had she done so we would pos- 
sess the essence of the poet’s commen- 
tary on the painter. But then people who 
do not understand or know Chagall and 
Chagall’s images, who do not hear his 
voice, might not understand Raissa Mar- 
itain’s poem. It is therefore courteous 
and kind of her to have written about 
him also in prose. After reading her book 
America will welcome this immigrant 
and know how to appraise the gifts he 
brings. 
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ENGLISH CHURCH CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP. By Fred H. Crossley. London. B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. $2.75. 

In this book ‘Beauty itself doth of it- 
self persuade the eyes of men without an 
orator.” It is an instance of illustrations, 
229 of them, telling best the brilliant 
story of English craftsmanship from 
A.D. 1100 to 1700. Good pictures they 
are: 28 full page photographs; 193 oth- 
ers spread on both sides of other pages; 
three illustrations are in color and five 
drawings are found among 115 pages of 
text followed by an index. This numeri- 
cal account is but a cold résumé of the 
excellent labor of love Mr. Crossley per- 
formed to record in summary form a 
glorious tradition. He chose his illustra- 
tions from a collection of 10,000. 

The scope of the English craftsman’s 
service to the Church was as broad as it 
was brilliant. He knew how lovingly to 
carve in stone and wood, to work deco- 
ratively in iron, bronze, and brass. His 
sculpture in niche, on tomb, or associ- 
ated with heraldry was very good. His 


treasury of stained and painted glass 
contains samples of color and design 
equal to the best mediaeval art. And in 
wall or easel painting he left us a few ex- 
amples of lovely grace and charm. 
Circa 1260 a medallion was painted that 
is a veritable masterpiece. Men who 
then called England ‘‘Mary’s Dowry” 
knew in this painting of the Virgin and 
Child how faithfully to remember her. 
Illustrated in color, this medallion 
adorns the chapel of the Bishop’s Palace 
in Chichester. 

Church architecture mothered all 
these various crafts and encouraged the 
genius that produced them. This book 
sets a standard in its compendium form 
of a craftsmanship not to be copied but 
to inspire. It merits the praise of Lirur- 
GICAL ARTs, whose mast-head carries 


these words . . . “whose purpose is to de- 
vise ways and means for improving the 
standardsof . . . craftsmanship. .. .” 


Never more than to-day has war been 
so ruthless with its science in the de- 
struction of architecture. This book 
may prove to be a new record of things 
of art never again to be seen in their 
place of origin. But airplanes were not 
the first instruments of destruction 
wielded against the magnificent record 
of English craftsmanship. Repeatedly 
the author rebukes those iconoclasts and 
looters of the sixteenth century who, 
first acting as agents for the realm, and 
then not forgetting themselves, played 
havoc and robber so extensively with 
English woodwork that some of their 
loot got as far as Iceland. Later came a 
set of infallible Puritans who hacked the 
statuary and wiped out all color, for 
both reminded them too much of 
papistry. Such criticism seems ungra- 
cious at this time. It is not. It is a time 
to be honest and the author is not afraid 
of acknowledging this ancestral skele- 
ton. Those enemies to art were a testy 
lot, but an active minority. A generous 
spirit of reverence for the work of the 
artist always existed in England’s past. 
In ancient turmoils of war upon that 
island the King exempted the artist 
from bearing arms, as he was to him and 
to his country as important as the sol- 
dier and the agriculturist. That policy, 
it is reported, is being carried out in 
England to-day, and indirectly this 
book is evidence of it. For this work is 
not a reprint. New photographs and 
modern research are put to work in it. 
An instance of this generous viewpoint 
is the acknowledgment made to the 
Irish craftsmen whose efforts and in- 
fluence are recognizable in the Bew- 


of the art of Christian civilization be- — 


tween the years 300 and 1450. This vol- i 
ume should be on the required reading . 


castle and Ruthwell crosses and in the 
continuation of the Celtic style in Welsh 
ecclesiastical buildings past the year 
1060. Another record brought to light is 
that of a series of monochrome scenes 
from the life of the Blessed Virgin which 
were discovered on the walls of Eton 
College Chapel in 1923. They were 
painted there around 1430. 

It is wonderful to see the inventive- 
ness, science, and beauty (as in the in- 
terior of timber roofs), to see the homo- 
geneous character of all these various 
crafts exemplified in the service of the 
Church and in most of the examples it 
was the Catholic Church they inti- 
mately serviced. Unity of faith and lack 
of conceit helped make them so, and 
five hundred years of growth went into 
their tradition. In the whirlwind of the 
Reformation, modesty and humility 
and the arts were put under a shroud. 
Inscriptions on tombstones give a hint 
of the new learning. Before about 1550, 
they were sensitive to their material 
purpose. After that date, they praised 
not so much the Lord as the celestial 
position the deceased was sure to have in 
his doubtful place of immortality. 

To-day craftsmen need the Church to 
make their living art again popular in 
stone, wood, metal, glass, canvas, and 
even in plastics. In that service this view 
of art is a pledge of their worth: “‘Art is 
the evidence of man’s opposition to 
mere necessity and chance and the 
nearest approximation to a sense of im- 
mortality.” 

This illustrated evidence of English 
genius in manifold service to the Church 
is full of grace and inspiration. No one in 
our day need be slave to these heirlooms. 
Many will ignore them. They cannot 
honestly forget them, for they are mas- 
terpieces of inventiveness and design, 
and they bear alike upon their appeal 
and purpose “ . That rarest gift of 
Beauty, common sense.” 

Rosert WALSH 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


MATER ECCLESIA. Cooperative Press, 
7101 Natural Bridge Road, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. $1.00 yearly (quarterly). 

This new little quarterly review, pub- 
lished by the Apostolate of Liturgy at 
Mount Saint Mary Seminary in the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati, proposes to 
deal with practice and will offer sugges- 
tions based on experience for a more 
vital presentation of liturgical standards 
to children. It will deal with music, ed- 
ucation, art, and poetry, but only inso- 
far as these apply to the liturgy and as an 


aid in the apostolate of the liturgy, out- 
lined in the letter by Archbishop 
McNicholas, of February 27, 1942, 
which appears as the opening statement 
in this first issue of Mater Ecclesia. 

As Mrs Justine B. Ward is a member 
of the board of editors a reader will un- 
derstand the general musical orientation 
which will be offered in this new publi- 
cation, and they will welcome it as a 
means to bring to children a love of the 
liturgy in proportion to the amount of 
personal activity that they can bring 
into play. The attractive cover is by Miss 
Frances Delehanty, a member of the 
board of editors and well-known for her 
fine drawings in Mrs Ward’s books on 
the chant. 


CAHIERS D’ART ARCA. Editions 
Fides. Montreal. $1.60. 


This book is the first of a series 
planned to be a contribution to the ar- 
tistic revival now becoming more and 
more evident in Canada. They will at- 
tempt to bridge the gap which unfor- 
tunately exists between the artists and 
the general public. The editors begin 
the series with a collection of articles 
(with twenty-one illustrations) about 
the work and philosophy of a French 
sculptor, Henri Charlier —a sculptor 
well-known in his native land and who 
also spent some time in Canada several 
years ago. 

The introductory article tells of 
Charlier’s home life and his work in his 
shop at Mesnil-Saint-Loup, where the 
famous Pére Emmanuel transformed the 
people and the village itself into a thor- 
oughly ‘Christian community.” The 
other chapters in the book on sculpture, 
embroidery, and stained glass, were 
written by Charlier and first appeared 
in Art Sacré and L’ Artisan Liturgique, two 
fine publications which we all hope will 
be published again after the war. 


MEDIAEVAL ART. By C. R. Morey. 
New York. W. W. Norton and Company. 
$6.50. 

The November issue of LirurcicaL 
ArTs contained the review of Professor 
Morey’s volume, Early Christian Art. 
That tome contains the necessary back- 
ground for the reading of the present 
treatise. A manual in English on mediae- 
val art from the point of view of iconog- 
raphy, painting, and sculpture, plac- 
ing the necessary limitations on the 
parallel history of architecture, has long 
been a desideratum. Professor Morey’s 
Mediaeval Art fulfills this need, providing 
a succinct and necessarily brief outline 
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list of every Catholic college student. 


Professor Morey introduces his sub- — 
ject by properly defining in terms of — 


space and time the concept implied by 
“mediaeval.” He then proceeds to 
analyze the composite parts of late 


classical art, which is the fundamental 


structure upon which the new Chris- 


tian art was to be laboriously erected. — 


Part II of the work is devoted to early 
Christian art: the transcendental fac- 
tor; Part III, Byzantine art: contem- 


plative mysticism; Part IV, Roman-— 


esque art: positive mysticism; Part V, 


high gothic: the scholastic synthesis; 
Part VI, late gothic: the realistic move- _ 


ment. It is to be noted that the author 
stresses the philosophical and especially 
the theological content of mediaeval art. 


This is the most important quality of his _ 
work. The basic definitions are exact. _ 


He provides the layman with an essen- 


tial background in the characteristic 
motifs of ornament before plunging into _ 
the intricate history of the development — 
of Christian art. His is a masterful treat- 
ment of the genres peculiar to the special _ 


geographical units which compose the 


regions affected by Christian art. He — 
narrates clearly and precisely the grad- _ 


ual molding of the Christian artistic _ 
synthesis which fed upon the luxuriant 
art of Mediterranean civilization. The 
importance of the Near Orient on Chris- 
tian art is stressed despite the unfortu- _ 
nate lack of surviving specimens of that _ 


—te 


art. Book illustration was the funda- 


mental factor in the extension of early © 
Christian art. The origin of decorative — 
tendencies may thus be determined from ~ 


the surviving manuscripts. 


Italy, having become the geographi- 
cal center of Christendom, reflected the 


conflict between the Latin tradition and 


the powerful stimulus of Byzantine con- — 
templative mysticism. Because of neces- — 
sary restrictions the author does not — 
treat fully the Latin basilical style, ex- | 
cept for its ornamental decoration in — 
Roman ~ 
churches of the fourth, fifth, and sixth © 
centuries. However, he does point out 
the occasional mingling of Latin and 
Greek iconographies resulting from po- A 


some of the more famous 


litical unifications. Like political adjust- 


ments caused a shift in the Rome-Byzan- — 


tium axis to the Rome-Carolingian axis, — 
and thenceforward the more important 
artistic influences were determined, with 


few exceptions, by tendencies which de- 


veloped in Italy and France. Thus came 


fi 
| 
5 
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about the growth of Romanesque art in 
the “barbarian” territories of Western 
Europe. The essential importance of 
French-Italian creative impulses is never 
again lost to sight. The constantly in- 
creasing vigor and creative inspiration in 
mediaeval art is due to the intellectual 
synthesis arrived at over the period of a 
thousand years. The author’s insistence 
on this is the principal forte of his work. 
In the last two parts the detailed 
analysis of gothic art involves many con- 
‘siderations. It is here that issue may be 
taken with some of the author’s views, 
notably that criticizing the functional 
adequacy of the adaptation of the 
Roman basilica for the celebration of 
the mass. It is generally agreed that the 
gothic cathedral rises to architectural 
‘infinity, but it cannot dispute the basili- 
¢a’s liturgical perfection, and Professor 
Morey himself implies that in these 
words: “‘But most pregnant of all the 
basilica’s potentialities was the instabil- 
ity of its horizontal axis, carrying the eye 
‘forward by the rapid succession of the 
closely spaced columns of the nave ar- 
‘cade, arriving too abruptly at the apse 
and altar of the eastern end.” This re- 
viewer doubts that it is ever possible to 
arrive too abruptly at the scene where 
the central drama of the Christian reli- 
gion is enacted. 
The author provides an interesting 
analysis, with all the artistic implica- 
tions, of the decline of the middle ages. 
However, it is evident that this should be 
enlarged upon by a Catholic writer con- 
-versant with the several concomitant 
forces at work, religious, political, and 
‘social, as well as those economic. There 
are some unexplainable lapses in a work 
so fundamental; the use of the term 
_“Mariolatry,’? and a subsequent de- 
‘scription of the “‘adoration” of the Vir- 
‘gin. One does not expect such terminol- 
ogy from the distinguished mediaevalist 
that Professor Morey is. Also the author 
becomes a bit confusing when he speaks 
_of the political and social implications 
of Romanesque art. The life of Emperor 
Frederick II and the history of the 
crusades are difficult to appraise, and 
both had definite and far-reaching in- 
fluences on posterity. It is unscientific 
to attempt hasty evaluations which are 
apt to be readily misunderstood. 
The apparent lack of contact with the 
most recent investigations of the out- 
standing Italian critics on Roman art 
and archaeology such as Lugli, Ricci, 
-Toesca, and Mufioz (especially the lat- 
ter’s magnificently illustrated Roma 
Medievale) may explain some of the 


minor mistakes to be found in the treat- 
ment of these subjects. The bibliography 
is singularly free of the works of any of 
these gentlemen, with the one exception 
of Mufioz’s volume on the Codex of 
Rossano. Also the exclusion of such a 
basic work as Edward Kennard Rand’s 
A Survey of the Old Manuscripts of Tours in 
a work which is so closely connected 
with iconography seems a bit strange. 
The volume is beautifully arranged, 
the format pleasing and provided with 
ample illustrations for much of the 
book’s content. In addition the fly- 
leaves contain maps showing the geo- 
graphic position of all the localities 
cited in the text. 
Joun Francis Bricca 
Harvard University 


PATTERNS AND PRINCIPLES OF 
SPANISH ART. By Oskar Hagen. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press. $4.00. 


The persistence of a special and sepa- 
rate character, coupled with a well 
controlled vigor of painting patterns is 
an impressive aspect of Spanish art. This 
book of Professor Hagen’s tells the story 
of the development of the art from its 
early Byzantine period and type down 
to the time of Goya, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. It is a valuable 
book, and to me a fascinating one. While 
replete with an abundance of factual 
matter, the author’s well written and 
evocative generalizations about aes- 
thetic and national factors are of a type 
that bring to the reader a consciousness 
of the unique character of this art as well 
as the variations in the work of indi- 
viduals within its great framework. 

While the book deals with the art of 
the past, the author’s closing paragraph 
points to the fact that much of modern- 
ism in painting was derived from the 
characteristics of this Spanish art. That 
the art should have resisted the domi- 
nating influence of Italy during the high 
Renaissance indicates, as he shows, the 
mental independence of Spaniards and 
their true sense of the two-dimensional 
nature of the painted panel. This two- 
dimensional quality is aptly termed 
“planarity” by Professor Hagen and 
was very much in contrast to the chia- 
roscuro which the Italians found inter- 
esting. That interest resulted in what 
the author calls “‘illusionistic’? painting 
and produced the effect of a “hollowed 
out canvas.” It was, in effect, a falla- 
cious effort to make a two-dimensional 
art appear three-dimensional. Modern 
painting has been characterized by a 
return to “planarity” and shows a 


response to the vigorous angularity 
of pictorial composition which is of 
Spanish inspiration. 

The reappearance of these healthy 
tendencies has also been evident in the 
work of contemporary Latin American 
painters. In this case it is combined with 
a fresh use of topical picture material 
which gives it relationship to current ex- 
perience and removes it from the eso- 
tericism that threatens to engulf the 
School of Paris which surrounds Picasso. 
It is interesting to note that the preoccu- 
pation of such Latin American painters 
as Rivera, Siquieros, Orozco, Portinari, 
Egas, and others, with matter related 
to the proletarian revolutionary ideal 
is now being occasionally supple- 
mented by sincerely painted religious 
subjects. The hope for the appearance of 
vital painting of this type probably lies 
in the art that is showing splendid 
growth in the countries south of the Rio 
Grande. While this matter does not lie 
within the scope of Professor Hagen’s 
book, much of it is a response to his stim- 
ulating treatment of his subject, which 
is marked by an accurate sense of ar- 
tistic limitations and of aesthetic values. 

BARRY BYRNE 
New York City 


THE PRAISE OF GLORY. By E. I. 
Watkin. New York. Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 


This book is not only an enthusiastic 
study of the spiritual significance of 
lauds and vespers, but also an earnest 
attempt to awaken the laity to the 
meaning of the liturgy of the Church. 
Mr Watkin speaks in forthright terms 
of ‘‘the liturgical débacle of modern 
Catholicism,’ and his book is not a 
dispassionate study of the situation but 
a real attempt to do something about it. 
Progress is being made in the re- 
education of the people, and the growing 
interest in the divine office makes it 
likely that these analyses of lauds and 
vespers will be found helpful. 

Despite Mr Watkin’s adherence to 
the side of the angels, his book suffers 
from a stiltedness and crabbedness of 
style and from his apparent inability 
to form a clear picture of his audience. 
At times he seems to be exhorting 
neophytes and goes into the most 
elementary explanations of the arrange- 
ment of the office. At other times he gets 
himself involved in highly technical 
language and employs an allusive style 
that is annoying. For example, he 
speaks of “‘the tragedy of the ‘good 
pagan’ of which Miss Murray has been 
writing.” However popular Miss Mur- 
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ray’s book may have been when it 
appeared, it is, in these days of multi- 
tudinous publication, unfair to assume 
that every reader of good will has 
managed to keep up with the current 
scene to the extent of being thoroughly 
familiar with this particular work. It is 
certainly not a book that justifies casual 
allusion. 

There is no doubt that Mr Watkin is 
aware of the beauty of the Psalms, and 
he does much to communicate his 
eminently sound enthusiasms. His im- 
agery, however, is occasionally shop- 
worn despite its ultimate roots in the 
magnificent imagery of the Psalms 
themselves. 

In conclusion it must be stressed that 
the book has much to say that is 
penetrating and valuable to one who 
would read the offices of lauds and 
vespers. It is unfortunate that a book 
essentially sound leaves itself open, in 
fact invites, the kind of criticisms made 
in this review. 

Grover J. CRONIN, JR. 
Fordham University 
New York City 


SPIRITUAL READINGS. Meditations on 
the Gospels of Sundays and certain Feast 
Days. Selected from the ‘‘Christs’? Books of 
Mother Saint Paul. New York. Longmans, 
Green. $3.00. 


This compilation of selected readings 
from previously published works of the 
renowned and but lately deceased 
Mother Saint Paul is recommended to 
the readers of Lirurcicat Arts. The 
book will provide one with a more in- 
timate and vivid understanding of the 
events in the life of Christ. 

The essence of the liturgical move- 
ment is to unite the members of the 
Body of Christ through more active 
participation in the corporate worship 
of the Church. In these readings one 
will find abundant material for reading 
or for meditation, which, if properly 
utilized, cannot but bring about that 
deeper knowledge and appreciation 
which leads naturally to more active 
participation in the sacred mysteries. 

The compilation has been so made 
(according to a plan laid down by 
Mother Saint Paul herself) that medita- 
tions are available for the gospels of 
every Sunday in the year, as well as 
for about twenty-five of the more im- 
portant feasts; in some instances two 
meditations on the same gospel are 
given. 

In one sense the foreword of the book 
is misleading. It is apt to lead the 


reader to assume that all of the medita- 
tions are adapted to the method of 
Ignatian “‘contemplation.”” Such is not 
the case. The meditation for the feast of 
the Holy Name of Jesus, for example, 
is by no means so arranged. Again, the 
first meditation in the book, that of the 
First Sunday of Advent, may by reason 
of its length be discouraging if the 
“contemplation” is attempted. It would 
seem that in this instance the method of 
applying the intellect and will would be 
more suitable. No instructions, however, 
for this method are given. 

Spiritual Readings is not only a fitting 
memorial to a capable writer, but also 
a meditation book of high caliber. It 
should be of great assistance in furnish- 
ing our minds with spiritual concepts 
from whence force and vigor may flow 
into their external portrayal —in the 
arts that deal with color, sound, or 
form, and what is greater, in the prac- 
tical art of living. 

GeorcE M. Tieton, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


TOWN AND DAVIS, ARCHITECTS. 
By Roger Hale Newton. New York. Colum- 
bia University Press. $4.00. 

This is the rarest kind of book about 
American architecture, for it is a history 
of ideas. The author, attached to the 
Avery Architectural Library, has al- 
ready demonstrated his originality of 
mind on the subjects of the skyscraper 
and on American summer resort archi- 
tecture. He turns here to one of our 
most neglected and misunderstood peri- 
ods with equally interesting results. 

The current notion of modern Ameri- 
can architecture is that its first original 
development began in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century with architects 
like Richardson and Sullivan. Newton’s 
thesis is that the modern period of archi- 
tecture began fifty years earlier, when 
the Greek and gothic revivals made the 
first clean break with the Renaissance- 
baroque tradition; that we are still in the 
eclectic period which began then, so 
that the work of the romantic revivals 
must be studied in connection with the 
modern period; and that some of the 
best modern designing was done by the 
first architects to make the break. This 
thesis emerges in a study of the firm of 
Ithiel Town and Alexander Jackson 
Davis, of New York, in the course of 
which he discusses many aspects of 
American architecture that have been 
fairly crying for such attention. Town, 
beginning with the early republic style 
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of the New Church in New Haven, de- 
veloped into a great master of the ie 
revival. Davis, a younger man, grew u 
with the Greek revival and developed — 
into one of the leading designers of the 
gothic revival. Between them they ce 
tablished the first architectural firm, 
in which crystallized the characteristic 
professional organization of the art ir 
America. 

For Newton the important problem is 
the developing conception of design in 
the mind of the architects: unexecuted 
projects are thus as important as fe 
ings erected and still standing. This is a 
good example of the new school of archi- 
tectural history. But because the ap- 
proach is unconventional and becaus 
the cheerful gusto of the author’s style is, 
while vivid, a trifle diffuse, the book may 
not receive all the attention it deservety 
It breaks new ground and offers impor- 
tant ideas to anyone interested in the 
development of American culture. It has” 
vitality enough also, not only to bring 
forward new material but to raise in 
passing a large number of questions tha 
must be settled before we really under- 
stand the period. It is quite possible, 
the author frankly suggests, that the 
study of these problems will alter the _ 
final interpretation of Town and Davis. 
His concern is to open the discussion ani 
establish some preliminary bases of | 
judgment. 

But his leading idea is, I think, dem- 
onstrated. It is reinforced by what we _ 
know of the development of painting, _ 
sculpture, literature, and science, which 
all show that the period from about — ¥ 
1825 to 1870 was one of great creative — 
power in America. It is a book whose _ 
over-all conclusions ought to interest a | 
general public. I am sorry, therefore, _ 
that the publishers did not find it pos- 


and Davis’s work, for while many of the - 
buildings not illustrated will be familiar _ 
to architects, they may not be so to all — 
of the audience such a book should have. _ 
E. P. RicHARDSON © 

Detroit Institute of Arts — 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Second 
Edition. New York. Philosophical Library. — 
$6.00. . 
WHO’S WHO IN PHILOSOPHY. Vol- 
ume One, Anglo-American Philosophers. — 
Dagobert D. Runes, Editor, Lester E. Den- 
non, Ralph B. Winn, Associate Editors. 
New York. Philosophical Library. $4.50. 
An up-to-date dictionary of philo- 
sophical terms in English has long been — 
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“needed. The present volume is the sec- 
ond edition of a work first published 
early in 1942. Seventy-two philosophi- 
_ cal authorities have contributed articles, 
of whom nine are Catholics. Effort has 
been made to cover the principal men 
and topics of mediaeval and scholastic 
“philosophy, not always with success. 
Prominence is also given to the terms 
and philosophers of Oriental thought. 
_ Unfortunately it is necessary to say 
_ that the present work is not completely 
satisfactory. A number of the leading 
contributors have found it necessary to 
publish objections against the book in 
‘its present form, declaring that the dic- 
_ tionary should have been materially re- 
_ vised before publication. Its use can be 
_ recommended only to the discriminating 
_teader. A number of typographical er- 
_ rors have been corrected in the present 
"printing. 
*“Who’s Who in Philosophy” is a valu- 
_ able work of reference which fills a place 
hitherto unoccupied. The present vol- 
ume contains entries on teachers and 
writers in the field of philosophy in 
the English-speaking countries. Each 
item gives the usual summary ‘“who’s 
who” account of the life, education, and 
works of its subject. In addition the 
_ special fields of interest and the title 
_ of the doctoral dissertation is given in 
each case. The main publications in- 
_ cluding periodical articles are also listed 
_ for the persons included. The utility of 
such a volume for the student of con- 
- temporary philosophy is obvious. 


_ LITURGY AND PERSONALITY. By 
_ Dietrich Von Hildebrand. New York. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.00. 
: Defining personality as a state of har- 
- monious and coérdinated development 
_ of the intellect and will, the intellect to 
perceive the ontological values of things 
_ with which it comes in contact, the will 
to respond to these values in the fullest 
__ measure of which it is capable, Mr. Von 
_ Hildebrand in this work throws light on 
~ another facet of the liturgy, the effect it 
has on the development of personality. 
In his treatment of this subject, the 
author begins by discussing the vocation 
. of man to be like unto Christ. After a 
_ chapter in which he explains the nature 
© of personality, stating what it is, and 
_ what it is not, he goes on to develop in 
_ quite abstract fashion in the first halves 
_ of the succeeding chapters various attri- 
 butes of this personality, of this “being 
_ in tune with the objective logos.” In the 
remaining half of each chapter he shows 
that the very nature of the liturgy, 
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which for practical purposes he limits to 
mass and to the divine office, is such as 
to develop by inducing an organic 
growth the particular attribute in 
question. 

The author’s fundamental thesis, that 
in the liturgy we have a tremendous 
asset for the proper development of the 
intellect and will, is one which no one 
will deny. But his concept of the interre- 
lation of the liturgy, of prayer, and of 
work seems to be on the extreme side. 
Does Von Hildebrand mean to imply 
that one can develop into a “personal- 
ity” only through the liturgy? Such a 
contention is open to doubt. Then too, 
he seems to be among those who hold 
not that we pray to live well, but rather 
that we live to pray well . . . and to 
pray only the liturgy at that. 

By no manner of means is this a book 
for “popular” consumption, but will be 
of particular interest to those already 
quite conversant with the liturgy; it is 
not easy reading. Nor is this work to be 
thought of as a set of directions on how 
to gain influence and friends. As the 
writer himself so frequently repeats, to 
participate in the liturgy for such a mo- 
tive would not only defeat the purpose 
of the liturgy, but at the same time 
would cut off at the roots any organic 
development of personality. The pur- 
pose of the book is not utility; it is, 
rather, to develop an appreciation and 
another point of view of rites used in the 
public, corporate worship of the Church. 

GrorceE M. Tipton, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kansas 


NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 
1942. Ferdinand, Indiana. The Benedictine 
Liturgical Conference. $1.50. 

Paradoxically again when the great 
ones of the world are seeking the praise 
of power and empire, the theme for this 
year’s Liturgical Week was the Praise of 
God. Archbishop McNicholas pointed 
out an essential fundamental when he 
contrasted the faith of the Roman offi- 
cial at Cana with the modern world’s 
infidelity. 

On the first day the theory of divine 
praise formed the substance of the vari- 
ous papers and discussions. The real 
meaning of divine praise (J. LaFarge, 
S.J.), the praise of material, human and 
angelic creation (W. J. Purlone): then 
the Praise of Christ while on Earth 
(Bernardine Shine, O.S.B.), in Heaven 
(C. P. Schmitt) and in His members 
(Justin Mulcahy, C.P.). The divine 
praise of the mass was explained by 
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R. T. Winel, and Bede Scholz, O.S.B., 
discussed the average Catholic’s attitude 
toward the divine office. 

The actual practice of the principles 
advocated was explained and exempli- 
fied during the second day. E. Thibault, 
P.S.S., portrayed the ideal of participa- 
tion by the people in the high mass and 
office and W. H. Huelsmann and H. A. 
Velte detailed personal experiences in 
striving for this ideal in urban parishes, 
while J. P. McGeever and E. A. Burtle 
treated of rural parishes. J. T. Kush pre- 
sented a paper dealing with the prob- 
lems referring to the clergy’s use of 
chant, and R. E. Brennan with the 
Laity’s difficulties. During the evening 
session Mrs. Mary Perkins Ryan pro- 
posed a solution of the “‘Latin’”’ problem 
and B. L. Laukemper concluded the 
day’s program with a discussion of the 
actual and possible relationships of 
divine praise and Holy Scripture. 

On the third day the morning session 
was devoted to a treatment, with fine 
historical background, of ‘“‘Church Dec- 
oration — Art in the Service of Praise,” 
by Dunstan Tucker, O.S.B., and W. J. 
Lallou’s ““Gesture and Vesture in the 
Service of Praise.”” During the afternoon 
session Max Jordan, N.B.C. commenta- 
tor, decried the ‘‘Modern Perversions 
of Praise.” The relationship between 
‘Praise and Catholic Civilian Morale” 
was discussed by V. Donovan, O.P., 
while Bernard Sause, O.S.B., spoke on 
‘Divine Praise and the Catholic Mili- 
tary Morale.” 

A summary of the whole Liturgical 
Week was given by T. J. Carroll, and 
T. F. Stack gave an enthusiastic previ- 
sion of what might be expected from the 
wider and ever wider spread of the 
liturgical movement among the Laity. 

This last point brings up a point which 
cannot be overemphasized — participa- 
tion by laymen in the Liturgical Week. 
Though there were some lay speakers on 
the program, the Liturgical Week as a 
whole was somewhat of a field day for 
the clergy. 

National Liturgical Week 1942 offers a 
brief but very comprehensive explana- 
tion of divine praise from almost every 
point of view, both theoretical and 
practical. If divine praise is, as it most 
certainly is, the essential that our mod- 
ern world is so busy forgetting, then this 
book deserves to be read and re-read by 
every Christian interested in Chris- 
tianity. 

L. J. DALY 355) 
St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kansas 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


BRICK 


t 
The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goor S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45. Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., Imlay St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, pickles, 
preserves, and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses. 


W.E STILL HAVE SETS 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INS Nic 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), Sparta, N. J. Craftsman in 
ecclesiastical metal work. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PEWS 


American Seating Company, 
Rapids, Mich. 


Grand 


PRINTING 


Huxley House, 216 East 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


OF. ALTAR CARDS? 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N'Y, 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Adam Dabrowski studio, 8287 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Lino Sigismondo Lipinsky, care of Litur- 
gical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TABERNACLE VEILS, ETC. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 1447 East 
Street, New York, N. Y. at! * 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Tronite’’, ‘““Resto-Crete”’. 


WOOD WORK 


Adam Dabrowski studio, 8287 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


$2.00 A SEF 
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THE ENTOMBMENT 


From a Wash drawing by Boardman Robinson 


Courtesy of the Kraushaar gallertes 


Boardman Robinson was born in Nova 
Scotia in 1876. He went to school in Eng- 
land for five years. Returning to America, 
he studied at the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, then went to Europe for five 
years of study. After his return to New 
York in 1904 he was an illustrator for vari- 
ous periodicals, and from 1g1o to 1914, 
cartoonist for the New York Tribune. In 
1915, he became war correspondent for the 
Metropolitan Magazine in Russia and the 
Balkans. For the next few years, he made 
cartoons for the Baltimore Sun, Harper’s 
Weekly, Puck, etc. He was staff cartoonist 
for The Outlook, London, 1922-1923, and 
until 1930, instructor in life drawing at the 
Art Students League of New York. He 
executed murals for the Kaufmann Store 
in Pittsburgh in 1928. In 1930, he went to 
Colorado Springs as head of the art depart- 
ment of the Fountain Valley School, a posi- 
tion he still occupies. He is director of the 
Art School of the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center. His latest work are the murals 
for the Department of Justice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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